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Strangulated Femoral Hernia.— Operation—Death— Autopsy. 
By I. P. Coteman, M. D. 


It has been said of a candidate for the British House of Commons, 
when soliciting the support of his fellow citizens, that he promised to 
avoid extremes, that he abhorred ultraism, and should endeavor to steer 
—not between Scylla and Charybdis—but between right and wrong. 
How sound soever such doctrine may be for the statesman, or safe for the 
wily politician, it certainly cannot be relied on in the practice of surge- 
ry. The case to be related is one in point. Self gratulation is not only 
a very common, but certainly, most comfortable state of feeling. Wrapt 
in the sublime contemplation, we become’ herocs in our own estimation, 
and hero-worshippers only. ‘Therefore, he who has the temerity to ac- 
knowledge a failure, has but little to expect from the magnanimity of 
such censors; as no onc in his own opinion could have been guilty of such 
an oversight. Were the veil that shrouds the vast catalogue of humilia- 
ting results which tarnish our professional escutcheon more frequently 
raised, and the course of treatment, by which such results occur, faced 
with more manliness, the cause of medicine would be better served than 
by the continual parade of successful cases, for which, perhaps, neither 
we nor the agent used by us, have any fair claim to congratulation. If 
he who played the fantastic part of a Surgeon, in the case of a fractured 
leg, lately admitted into our Poor-House, would come forward and state 
the necessity or neglect, by which the line of beauty has been distorted 
into a semicircle, and the limb shortened one inch and a half, we might 
be furnished with both the beacon and the guide to enable us to shun 
the rock and lead to better success in future. But my business is with 
my own case, which I now submit. 

“— 11th of April, I was called to visit a patient suffering under the 
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usual symptoms of strangulated hernia, viz: nausea, vomiting, general 
distress, and a painful tumor in the groin. For several years the rup- 
ture had occasionally presented itself, but until this time had always 
been readily reduced, and never before was of more than half the present 
size. At this time it was about as large as a hen’s egg, one half occupy- 
ing the femoral space, the remainder mounted above, and resting on Pou- 
part’s ligament. It was firm, incompressible, and tender to the touch. The 
extraordinary descent at this time had been caused by a great effort to 
carry a basket too heavily laden. Attempts at reduction by taxis were 
made, in many of the modes suggested by the circumstances; for instance, 
the head somewhat elevated, thighs flexed, knees directed inward, that 
the tension of the abdominal muscles and fasciz concerned in the stricture 
might be relieved as much as possible. The warm bath, enemata, the 
evaporation of sul. ether and the application of ice, were perseveringly 
used through the afternoon and evening. On the morning of the 12th, 
things remaining as they were, an enema of the decoction of nicotiana, 
3ij. to one pint of water, was given, which produced the most satisfacto- 
ry prostration, reducing the pulse to 45 and rendering it scarcely per- 
ceptible. Notwithstanding this very favorable condition was maintained 
with but little variation for several hours, the efforts at reduction so fre- 
quently successful in similar cases, were unavailing in this. When re- 
action came on, the nausea and vomiting were much less frequent, and 
the soreness greatly diminished. Ice was again applied to obviate inflam- 
mation and encourage the fading hope of spontaneous evolution. Renew- 
ed attempts by taxis were made at intervals of five or six hours, until the 
morning of the 14th, when assisted by Dr. A. Reid, I operated for the 
reduction. An incision was made in the direction of the tumor, and 
equal to its whole length, two and a half inches. Upon reaching the 
peritoneal sack and exploring for the site of the stricture, it appeared to 
consist mainly, in the anterior margin of the ring, which was readily di- 
vided and the tumor returned without division of the sack. That it was 
entirely returned, we had the evidence in the loud gurgling resonance 
noticed, and gratuitously commented on by the women in attendance, 
and the conclusive fact of its being followed by the finger, which passed 
through the ring and swept freely around in the cavity of the abdomen. 
All feelings of pain and distress immediately subsided ; the transition 
was a state of perfect comfort. The wound was dressed by suture, com- 
press and the T bandage. Rest, the recumbent posture and use of the 
bed-vase were strictly enjoined. During the twenty-four hours following, 
there were two free fecal evacuations. The disinclination in the minds 
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of many people of primitive habits to abjure the usages to which they 
are accustomed, and adopt those of more refinement and greater conveni- 
ence, is sometimes extremely embarrassing, and, perhaps in this case, fatal. 
She could not be prevailed on to use the vase, but persisted in rising to 
the chair. In about thirty-six hours the vomiting again commenced, and 
occurred regularly at irtervals of twenty-four hours. Meteorism soon be- 
came apparent, which gradually but slowly increased. Enemata of vari- 
ous kinds were frequently given, but invariably failed in procuring either 
fecal evacuations or escape of gas. 

The incision, which seemed during the first forty-eight hours to be in- 
clied to unite by the first intention, now began to discharge freely, 
which in a few days became ill-conditioned and offensive. Here was evi- 
dently a dilemma, an obstruction in the intestinal tube, but from what 
cause not easily comprehended ; was it gangrene of the part which had 
been strangulated, invagination, acute inflammation and phlogosis, or 
relapse of the hernia? The wound was the subject of daily examination, 
and presented no external appearance of secondary hernia. The absence 
of fever and condition of the pulse, precluded the idea of phlegmonous 
inflammation. The possibility of intussusception having occurred, as the 
result of diminished vitality in the part, seemed probable. The thought 
of gangrene was abhorrent to the mind, as such a result would so direct- 
ly be attributable to too great delay in the operation, besides the perfect 
repose following it, the return of appetite and fecal evacuations, the ro- 
bust habit of the patient, the muscular strength, and vigor of body and 
mind sustained for several days, appeared to be conclusive that gangrene 
could not have existed at the time of the operation, and the obstruction 
only the result of its regular progression. 

The foetid discharge from the incision indicated most clearly the im- 
pending danger. ‘Tonics were given, and brandy in the food ; once, a few 
drops of ol. Tiglii were ventured upon (rather empirically I must con- 
fess) in the forlorn hope of forcing a passage by exciting powerfully the 
peristaltic and vermicular movements of the tube, hoping thereby to over- 
come, what—an invagination—a gangrene? However it was thrown 
off by emesis, and appeared to be have been productive of neither good 
nor harm. Eventually the patient died twelve days after the seizure, 
and nine after the operation. In the absence of Dr. Reid, I proceded to 
the post mortem, assisted by Dr. A. V. Budd, of Blockley Alms-House, 
Philadelphia. The abdomen was much distended with intestinal gas. 
The wound was filled with semi-putrid, ichorous fluid, and a small por- 
tion of the original hernial sack, containing a minute convolution of the 
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ilium, the whole fold not comprising more than two inches of the intes- 
tine, and this almost entirely empty, containing 5j or 2 at most, of fecal 
matter. This part was sphacelated, and the contiguous portions rapidly 
advancing to the same condition. Other appearances are of but little 
consequence to the present inquiry, as all morbid exhibitions had their 
origin in this particular lesion. How came this fold re-involved in the 
neck of the sack ? What detained it? And what could have obviated 
the result ? are the queries. 

As the hernia had always been easily reduced, and but occasionally 
present, there were no adhesions of the sack, which admits a conclusive- 
ness in the evidence of complete return by the operation. No cathartic 
was given immediately after the operation, therefore the evacuations 
were spontaneous, they were also natural in appearance. The entire 
emptiness of the involved knuckle would also seem to imply the complete- 
ness of the evacuation. The sack having been distended and its contrac- 
tile power thereby diminished, it must have rested over the dilated ring 
as a flaccid pouch, ready to descend on the removal of compression and 
the resumption of the erect position, and in its descent carry that por- 
tion of the intestine which rested on it, into the vortex. Although the 
fundus of the sack had been distended beyond the power of immediate 
contraction, it was not so in respect to the cervix, to the same extent. 
This being more rigid, the tube once involved, would be retained with a 
firm grasp by the contracted neck, notwithstanding the artificial dilatation 
of the ring, which in fact was the case, as the resistance after death con- 
sisted in the neck of the sack upon the intestine, and not in that of the 
fascia on the sack. Having accounted for the descent and retention, it 
remains to be shown how the result might have been otherwise. In the 
first place, perhaps the figure of 8 bandage might have been more effi- 
ecient. The T bandage was used and appeared to be satisfactory at the 
time, affording an amount of compression compatible with the condition 
of the wound, but as the abdomen enlarged by meteorism, it became less 
resisting. However, the secondary hernia did not occupy one fourth 
of the femoral space, and made not the least appearance of anterior pro- 
trusion. 

The analogy in this case, to that of the politician who wished to 
steer between right and wrong, consists in the failure to divide the 
sack. It was right to operate, but wrong not to do it effectually. Serous 
inflammation is always to be deprecated, and in all operations, incisions 
rendering it certain, should be avoided if possible. 

Successful operations without division of the sack are common, but in 
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this case the security might have been greater by the section, as the cut 
surfaces could possibly have made adhesions during the first twenty-four 
hours, to the fixed peritoneum, sufficient to have prevented the descent. 
Certainly the neck of the sack could not have made the stricture, and 
what was really the cause of the difficulty could not have existed. More 
rigid enforcement of the use of the bed-vase might have prevented the eatas- 
trophe, as the weight of the viscera in the erect position must have been 
the great agent in the re-production of the hernia. Whilst in the hori- 
zontal position, the fecal contents passed the original point of strangula- 
tion into the colon, proving that vermicular motion alone was not suffi- 
cient to involve the tube, but that gravitation was necessary to effect the 
descent. The assemblage of symptoms in this case would have warrant- 
ed the re-opening of the incision for examination, and return of the 
erratic viscera, when the foregoing requirements of the figure of 8 ban- 
dage, rigid exaction of the recumbent posture might have led to more 
fortunate results. This case, with the remarks, are offered to call atten- 
tion to the fact, that if there be danger of troublesome inflammation from 
the division of the sack, there is a possibility of secondary strangulation 
when the sack is returned intact; and when subsequent symptoms of 
obstruction do occur, the re-opening of the wound is warranted. 
Pemberton, N. J., July, 1853. 


On the Internal use of Plumbi Acetas—By W. Jounson, M. D. 


The discrepancies of medical testimony, with respect to the value of 
therapeutic agents, are frequently so great as to extort from us the hu- 
miliating confession “ars nostra conjecturalis est.” This truth is stri- 
kingly demonstrated in the article now under consideration. By one set 
of practitioners it meets with unqualified reprobation as an irritant poi- 
son; by another portion of the profession it is highly lauded as a perfect- 
ly safe remedy, and one possessed of most invaluable powers. How are 
we to reconcile such contrariety of views? Only by making allowance 
for lack of faithful observation, patient investigation and matured con- 
clusion. Truth often lies between extremes. 

It may be useful to examine the merits of this controversy, and hear 
the allegations of both sides. The limits of an essay will not, however, 
permit me to go into an elaborate examination of the mass of testimony 
on this subject, and perhaps we had better let a few on each side, be the 
exponents of the views of their respective parties. 
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Hear first the negative side, in the person of Dr. Meigs, the learned 
professor of Jefferson Medical College. “Sugar of lead is thought to be 
a very powerful article in the treatment of these hemorrhagies. I do 
not like it, nor do I believe much in it; perhaps I have not dared to give 
it in excessive quantities, and having very rarely exhibited more than 
three grains in combination with opium, for the dose, Iam not sensible 
that I have ever been much struck with its haemostatic powers, though I 
have made use of it many times, yet less frequently of late than in for- 
mer years.” 

The late Professor Hosack, of New York, if I am not greatly in 
error, reprobated, altogether, the internal use of this article. 

Here is strong and weighty negative testimony, and dogmas emana- 
ting from such high sources must have had a controlling influence on 
American practice, and lead has not consequently been administered in 
the United States with so bold a hand as by our transatlantic brethren. 
The names of Hosack and Meigs are in themselves a host; but “ magna 
est veritas et praevalebit.” 

Therefore, let us hear what is said on the opposite side of this ques- 
tion. First, with respect to the safety of the article. Dr. Henderson, of 
Edinburgh, gave in bronchitis, to restrain inordinate secretion from the 
bronchia, four scruples of the lead in ten days, to a child of six years of 
age, without any unpleasant effect whatever. The blue line on the mar- 
gin of the gums was noticed, but no constipation of the bowels took place. 

Surgeon Kirby, of Dublin, prescribed one grain of acetas plumbi every 
two hours, in a case of diabetes melitus, and with very good effect. The 
medicine was taken for one month. 

Surgeon Sweeting states “that a woman was admitted into Guy’s Hos- 
pital, having swallowed one and a half ounces of sugar of lead, dissolved 
in water, from which she recovered and left the hospital in five days.”’ 

“Mr. Gorringe reported two cases in which two girls swallowed by 
mistake, one ounce of acetate of lead, and another in which a girl swal- 
lowed one drachm, and all recovered.” 

“Dr. Hinding gives a case in which a girl swallowed three drachms ; 
she too recovered.” 

“ Dr. Lliff records four cases in which individuals swallowed each an 
ounce of the acetate of lead; and Dr. Evans one, in which three drachms 
were taken, and all in a very short time recovered.” 

All these cases go to show in a very remarkable manner, that the dan- 
ger from the internal use of lead has been overrated. 

Surgeon Sweeting records a case in his own practice, in which he ad- 
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ministered five grains of the acetate, by enema, to a child of seven years 
of age, laboring under typhus, in which profuse hemorrhage from the 
bowels was promptly arrested, and the child fully recovered. 

In uterine hemorrhage he gives the article with a bold hand. In one 
instance, five grains were repeated every hour for forty-eight hours, and 
it was then given every four hours, and continued for a fortnight with 
good effect. In this case, the patient took in sixteen consecutive days 
576 grains of the lead. 

Van Swieten, he tells us, administered sixty grains daily, for ten days. 
The largest single dose administered by the reporter, was twenty grains. 
He states that Mr. Daniel gave ten grains three times a day, from which 
he saw no other ill effect than a slight colic. 

“‘The boldness” says our reporter “with which I have administered 
the acetate, is not the result of mere speculation, nor of observations 
made in one month, or one year, but rather of patient and careful watch- 
ing for the long period of fourteen years, during which time I have never 
met with an instance, in which the ill effects usually ascribed to lead 
have followed the administration of it.’ He advises the article to be 
given in simple distilled water. 

Dr. Reginal Burridge, senior physician of the Somerset and Taunton 
Hospital, gives an interesting case of a young lady who was attended 
upon by him in an epidemic dysentery. She was attacked with profuse 
hemorrhage from her bowels. ‘ When arrived at the house he was 
shown three large evacuations; the first two contained a pint each, of 
loose coagula, the third was a solid coagulum fourteen inches long, and 
formed a complete mould of the colon. She was cold and pulseless, the 
eyes fixed and glazed, the tongue cold, and the cold damps of death had 
already descended upon her. The anzemic state was very marked, inclu- 
ding the rare and sighing, almost sobbing, respiration.” 

He gave her a couple of teaspoonsfull of brandy, with a few drops of 
hartshorn, and very soon a scruple of the acetate of lead. She soon pass- 
ed another coagulum, and he immediately gave her a small starch enema 
containing half a drachm of lead. In a short time he gave the second 
scruple of the acetate, and in one hour after the third scruple. She con- 
valesced without further hemorrhage, and without any unpleasant symp- 
tom, and completely recovered. 

Dr. Burridge relates another interesting case. It was that of an old 
soldier of eighty years of age, who passed daily large sphacelated portions 
of the colon and rectum, the mutilated intestine protruding through the 
anus in large gangrenous shreds like the fingers of a glove. Hight 
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grains of the acetate every three hours, with the local use of the article, 
acted like a charm, and restored the old man to as good health as is ever 
enjoyed by a person of this age. 

Dr. Burridge states, that during twenty-one years of ample experience 
with the article, he has never witnessed a single untoward symptom from 
its therapeutic use. 

The doctor always gives the acetate in a fluid form; never without 
acetic acid, and very rarely without Battley’s liq. opii sedativ. His large 
hospital practice has enabled him to determine that the efficacy of the 
article is increased by combining it with opium. 

The last two authorities which I have quoted—namely, Surgeon Sweet- 
ing and Dr. Burridge, bear most satisfactory testimony to the great re- 
medial powers of the acetas plumbi, and their united experience, extend- 
ing over thirty-five years, goes far to establish the safcty of the thera- 
peutic use of the article. They both declare that they never in their 
hands, witnessed one single unpleasant effect from the use of the articlé. 
It should be borne in mind too, that they gave maximum doses of the 
acetate, and continued its use much longer than would generally be 
thought cither safe or prudent. 

My own experience will somewhat qualify that .f these two eminent 
men, particularly with respect to the safety of the articte. 

I have for more than forty years prescribed the acetas plumbi, and 
with undiminished confidence in its remedial powers. I wish, however, 
that [ could add that [I have never witnessed any unpleasant consequen- 
ces from its administration. Four times have most painful solicitudes 
been awakened by the production of saturnine disease, from the internal 
use of this article ; twice in the form of colica pictonum, and twice in 
that of paralysis. These results have rendered me more cautious in the 
use of the article, but have not diminished my faith in its remedial pow- 
ers. The first of these adverse cases occurred about thirty-five years 
since. The patient had had two or three attacks of hemoptysis for which 
I prescribed the acetas plumbi, and with most decided benefit. She re- 
sided about five miles from me, and after her recovery from her last at- 
tack, I left a quantity of the medicine with her, that she might use it if 
a return of the disease should render it necessary before I could visit her. 
She experienced some premonition of a return of the hemoptysis, and 
thinking that the article might possess preventive, as well as curative 
powers, she commenced taking it, and continued so long with it as to 
produce a most violent attack of colic. For several days her sufferings 
were very great. Her disease yielded to sulph. magnes. and opium, and 
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the irritation had been so completely transferred from the lungs to the 
intestinal canal, that she had no return of hemoptysis, por has she had 
to this day. 

The next case of ill effects from the lead occurred in a female patient 
near the climacteric period. It was prescribed for menorrhagia. The lead 
was used for some time. The attack of colic was very severe, but yield- 
ed to the same treatment pursued in the former case, and with complete 
success, though not until after the lapse of several days. 

The third case was menorrhagia. The acetas plumbi was used about 
a fortnight. The bowels became confined, but pains, something like 
neuralgia, seized upon the loins, back part of the pelvis, and upper part 
of the thighs. They were most excruciating, and were attended with 
considerable loss of motor power in the muscles, which were the seat of 
pain. The case was treated as the former, with the addition of frequent 
cupping and anodyne liniments. The case was not very protracted, and 
the recovery was complete. 

The fourth and last case was also menorrhagia. The regular turns of 
the catamenia were very protracted, and the discharge was so profuse as 
to blanch the patient. The lead was prescribed, and used for more than 
a fortnight. Severe pain, resembling neuralgia, was experienced in the 
loins and down the thigh, following the course of the sciatic nerve, to- 
gether with great loss of muscular power. One side was more affected 
than the other. The characteristic blue line at the margin of the gums, 
indicative of constitutional impregnation with lead, was present in this 
case in a very remarkable degree. The case was treated as the last, and 
with complete success, and was not very tedious. The condition of. the 
eatamenia was vastly improved. 

I have never used the lead with so bold a hand as have the practition- 
ers of Great Britain. I never, but once, gave a drachm in twenty-four 
hours. My usual manner of prescribing the article, is to give three 
grains every. twenty minutes or half hour in urgent cases, say post par- 
tum hemorrhage—hzmoptysis, &c., until an effect be produced. In or- 
dinary cases, I give it every two, three or four hours, generally combined 
with opium, but of late I have used the article alone. I have prescribed 
the acetas plumbi in diarrhea, dysentery, and cholera infantum with 
very pleasing results ; but it is in the hemorrhagies that I have most fre- 
quently employed the article. In hemoptysis there is no article to which 
I am more partial. In epistaxis too, I have seen most excellent effects 
from the employment of the lead. But it is particularly in uterine he- 
morrhage that I have witnessed the powers of the acetas plumbi. Ina 
a“ of more than forty years, | have never lost a patient with ute- 
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rine hemorrhage; either simple menorrhagia, post partum, or unavoida- 
ble hemorrhage, I state not this in the spirit of self-commendation, but 
cannot forbear recording it as a grateful remembrance of the good hand 
of my God upon me. 

In the treatment of all these cases, I have trusted more to the acetas 
plambi, than to any other therapeutic agent. But the tampon, the in- 
troduction of the hand in utero, cold applications, &c., have been used in 
their appropriate places. In post partum hemorrhage, I often give the 
ergot the preference to the acetate of lead, but I also frequently adminis- 
ter them conjointly. The indication in these cases evidently is, to di- 
minish the calibres of the uterine vessels, and to render them more tor- 
tuous, and thus throw impediments to the exodus of the blood; this 
alone can be effected by active contraction of the womb, and ergot is well 
adapted to the fulfilment of this indication. I also give the preference to 
ergot in ante-partum hemorrhage, when the period of gestation and the 
state of the os uteri indicate such preference. But in very many of both 
these sets of cases, well directed manipulations with the hand in ute- 
ro is the measure best calculated to insure the safety of the patient. 

I have sometimes too, in simple menorrhagia given the preference to 
monecia, which by the by I consider a most invaluable article. I have 
also used the tannin with most pleasing effects. These articles should 
be given in as large a dose as the stomach will well bear. The ol. terebinth. 
and sulph. alum. I have also used with decided good effect. I have used 
and still do use the foregoing articles, but my partialities are towards the 
lead. In some cases of hemorrhage we have no good substitute for the 
lead. I allude particularly to those fearful discharges of blood, which 
sometimes occur in enteric fever. Lead is here a host, and should be 
given with a most liberal hand, both per orem et anum. The ol. tere- 
binth is also a useful adjunct in these cases. 

But I have extended my remarks farther than I had intended at the — 
eommencement. Indulge a few inferences, and I have done. 

Ist. Lead is a valuable therapeutic agent. 

"2d. The danger from the use of it has been overrated. 

3d. It is not innoxious. 

4th. Therefore the patient to whom it is given should be carefully 
watched, and as soon as the blue line of Burton makes its appearance, 
let the article be discontinued. 

5th. There appears to be no more danger from large doses of the ace- 
tas plumbi than from smaller ones—contrast my experience of the article 
with that of Sweeting and Burridge. 

White House, Hunterdon County, N. J. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


Transactions of the Medical Society of New Yoric, at its Semi-Annual 
Meeting, held in June, 1852, at the City of New York, and at its An- 
nual Meeting in the City of Albany, held Feb. 1853. Assembly Do- 
cument, pp. 352. 


Transactions of the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Medical Society of 
Virginia, held at Richmond, April 5-7, 1853. 


Transactions of the Belmont Medical Society, for 1852-3, pp. 58. Pub- 
lished by the Society. Bridgeport, Ohio. 

We are happy to say that the notice of Transactions of Medical Soei- 
eties, begun in our last, was favorably received by the profession. This 
evinces a growing interest in medical organizations generally, which can 
but be promotive of the welfare of our science. 

In continuation of the subject, we find that material has been accumu- 
lating on our hands, which will make it necessary to study brevity. 

In glancing over the minutes of the Medical Society of the State of 
New York, we cannot help noticing the admirable manner in which the 
business of the Society was laid out by the business committee, resulting 
in a great saving of time. 

A number of valuable papers were read at both the Semi-annual, and 
Annual Meetings, which will be noticed subsequently. 

A prize fund of $94 was reported as having been contributed in va- 
rious sums, by the different county societies and medical colleges. This, 
with a balance of $56 from the prize fund of the previous year, makes a 
total of $150. A committee of six was appointed, on prize questions 
and dissertations, Dr. James McNaughton, of Albany, chairman. By 
resolution the Secretary was authorized and requested to obtain from the 
Attorney General of the State, an opinion “shewing the ground of dif- 
ference between the regular licensed physicians, and those practising 
without license ; and whether those socicties which have been organized 
under the statute law for the regulation of medical societies, &c., passed 
April, 1813, are authorized to collect one dollar, annually, from every li- 
eensed and practicing physician and surgeon of the county in which such 
society exists.” 

Dr. Wm. Manlius Smith, of Manlius, presented to the society some 
preserved juice of conium maculatum, which he recommends as more re- 
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liable than the extracts of coniam obtained at the shops. “TI have found 
adults who were sensibly affected by the narcotic operation of twenty 
drops of the preparation, but some will bear a teaspoonful at a dose.” It 
is a question with us whether Dr. Smith, as a practicing physician, 
should be interested in the sale of the article. 

The censors of the Southern district, reported through Dr. Rockwell, 
that as far as they were able, they attended the examinations of the ean- 
didates for degrees in the several Medical Colleges of New York City, 
and that so far as they could observe they were satisfactory. It was, how- 
ever, impossible for so small a committee to attend all the examinations, 
as they were carried on by the several professors in separate rooms pri- 
vately. A larger committee was recommended, and nine appointed. 

Dr. Bradford, of Homer, offered a preamble and resolutions which 
were adopted, setting forth that, whereas the per centage of representation, 
as established by the present constitution of the American Medical As- 
sociation, being deemed to be liberal and just, in so far as it applies to 
state, county, and voluntary medical societies, therefore, “‘ the Medical 
Society of the State of N. Y., deprecates and considers unadvisable, any 
change in the constitution of the Association which would diminish their 
number, or exclude delegates from state, county, and voluntary medical 
associations.” The society “approves of the system of representation 
to the Association, embraced in the amendments proposed and adopted 
at the last mecting [1852], of the A. M. A., and hopes that the said 
amendments, as recommended by the Association, may be favorably re- 
ceived by the next meeting and be adopted.” 

Dr. Coventry, chairman of a committee on increasing the number of 
delegates to the Society, reported in favor of recommending an amend- 
ment to the act under which the society is organized, intended to accom- 
plish the object. The present organization only allows a representation 
of one from each county society, (59 in all), and from six Medical Col- 
leges, the delegates holding office four years. The counties and colleges 
are divided into four classes, each class electing its representatives in con- 
secutive years, giving each year, a new representation of one fourth the 
whole number of delegates. The inequality of this arrangement is evi- 

dent, from the fact that the county of New York with its 900 members, can 
only send a single delegate who holds office four years. The committce 
propose that the act of incorporation be amended, “by inserting, instead 
of the words ‘one member from cach of the county socicties of the State,’ 
the words, ‘as many delegates as there are members of Assembly from 
said county,’ such delogates to hold their office for two years, and until 
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others are appointed in their place.” A special committee of three mem- 
bers residing in Albany, was Appointed to present the matter to the no- 
tice of the Legislature. Dr. Jenks 8. Sprague was elected president, 
and Dr. J. H. Armsby, of Albany, Secretary. Among the nominations 
for honorary membership, we notice the name of H. A. Buttolph, M. D., 
of New Jersey. 

The Annual address by the President, Alonzo Clark, M. D., of New 
York, was delivered at the Capitol before a promiscuous audience, the 
members of the Legislature being present by special invitation. The 
subject chosen— The claims of the Medical Profession—was very ap- 
propriate to the occasion, and the arguments well presented. The So- 
ciety did well in ordering a large edition to be printed for circulation 
throughout the State. Our space scarcely allows us to do justice to the 
production, and yet we cannot forbear a few quotations. 

After deploring the evils that befal society from incungruities in legis- 
lative enactments which carefully protect the “people against their own 
ignorance, by proving and stamping every pennyweight of gold and every 
penny-worth of copper that is put into circulation as money, and with 
earnest severity punishes every counterfeiter who cheats us of a single 
dollar, it refuses its sanction to those who offer to judge for that same 
people, of all that rélates to the deep mysteries of life and disease ; it has 
no punishment, no reproof even, for the counterfeit physician that cheats 
us of our life; and which inspects drugs and medicines, destroying all 
that are not of standing purity, and yet cares nothing who uses them, 
thus sharpening the sword, and throwing it into the circle, indifferent 
whether it fall into the hands of the trained and tried soldier, or those of 
the highwaymen.” 

The author goes on to enumerate some of the agencies which the pro- 
fession has called to its aid in the work of progress. These are, 

1. A spirit of inquiry which has resulted in the study of anatomy, 
general, special and pathological. 

2. A more vigorous method of study. 

3. Breaking the chain of authority. 

4. The cultivation, and improvement of the collateral sciences. 

Speaking of the difficulties thrown in the way of anatomical research 
our author uses the following beautiful figure :— 

“The Pharaoh that knew not Joseph is held to have been a hard master, when he 
said ; ‘Go now and work, for there shall no straw be given you, yet shall ye deliver 


the tale of brick.’ But even the hardhearted authorized the order: ‘Go ye, get you 
straw where you can find it.’ But we; are we not beaten if we deliver not the tale 
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of brick? And yet more surely are we not beaten if we get us straw where we can 
find it?” 


And, again, with regard to veneration for ancient theories :— 


“ We read the works of Hippocrates and Galen with feelings akin to those inspired 
by visiting the architectural ruins of their once proud countries. We admire the bold 
span of the broken arch and symmetry of the fallen column; we enjoy for a time the 
solemn stillness of the solitude, and love the classic, lofty associations that linger 
there ; but if we require shelter, we seek it not here, but from some neighboring and 
more modern edifice which has been constructed in part, at least, of materials taken 
from these prostrate walls.” - 


Our author shews that medicine: has materially lengthened human life. 
Macauley in his history of England says :— 


“ In the year 1685, not accounted a sickly year, more than one in twenty of the 
inhabitants of the capital died; at present, only one in forty dies annually. The 
difference between London of the 19th century, and the London of the 17th century, 
is greater than the difference between London in ordinary years, and London in the 
cholera.” 


And Dr. Simpson states— 


“That in 1786 the yearly rate of mortality in the whole of England and Wales was 
one in forty-two; in 1801, it was one in forty-seven ; and in 1831, it had diminished to 
one in fifty-eight, showing a reduction of annual deaths by 28 per cent in the short 
period of halfa century. (Dublin Rev. vol. 7, p. 97.)” 

Again, 

“ Mr. Milne, in making up his well known Carlisle Life Tables, ascertained with the 
greatest care the deaths in that town and its vicinity, for the nine years following 
1778; they were in the proportion of 1 to 39.99 of the population each year. It is 
ascertained with equal certainty, (see Registrar General’s Reports), that for the seven 
years, ending with 1844, the deaths in this same Carlisle and its vicinty, were annu- 
ally 1 in 52.6. The interval between these two periods is just 50 years, and the re- 
duction of mortality is 22 per cent.” 

“The deaths in the town of Northampton were carefully studied during the latter 
part of the last century, and compared with the population. Dr. Price made this com- 
parison the basis of some of his life tables. Here we have another illustration of un- 
questionable increase in the duration of life. The Registrar General, in his Report 
for 1847, says of this town ; ‘ In the last century, the people here lived about 30; now 
they live 37 years (37}). In earlier times their life must have been shorter. Then 
the community had no skilful physician, no surgeon—an infirmary, a dispensary, @ 
lunatic asylum, and from 20 to 30 educated medical men, are evidence that more care 
and skill are now devoted to the preservation of life” Thus it appears that although this 
Northampton is even now one of the least healthful of all the smaller towns of England, 
yet that the decrement of deaths there, is equal to 23 per cent.” 


In regard to France, 


“M. Charles Dupin, whose name is a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of his 
statements, lately read before the Institute a paper on the vital statistics of that coun- 
try, showing that from 1776 to 1843 (67 years), the duration of life had been increasing 
at the average rate of 52 days annually, so that the total gain in two-thirds of a centu- 
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ry amounted to 9} years; and that in no year of that period, whether during the re- 
public, the consulate, or the empire, did the annual increase iall below 19 days. What 
a fact have we here! Even during that dread period of French history in which the 
death-angel assumed the cap of liberty, and taxed the arts for new inventions to 
destroy life, and during the succeeding 13 years in which the war spirit reaped an al- 
most unprecedented harvest; when science and arts vied with each other in contri- 
buting to this work of slaughter, and the history of Europe is but little more than a 
history of battles: during all this period, medicine alone lent all its energies to the 
preservation of life. How striking the contrast! How proud the success! In France, 
that glutted the guillotine with the blood of her sons, and strewed every battle-field in 
Europe thick with their dead bodies ; even in death-smitten France, medicine saved, 
in 20 years, more than war and the delirious spirit of freedom could destroy.” 

The difference in the mortality of puerperal women is very great. 

“In 1680, one in forty-four died while under the care of the medical attendant ; 
within 50 years from that time, only one in seventy died under the same circum- 
stances ; in another term of 60 years, mortality was reduced to one in eighty-two ; and 
in 40 years more (the period ending with 1820), it had fallen as low as one in 107. 
Here is a condition in which knowledge and skill are left to work their way unhin- 
dered and unhelped. Hygiene has little to do with it; the improvements of society 
even less. It is nature and the doctor, and how has the doctor triumphed! fifty-nine 
per cent of such as must have died in the latter years of 1600, saved in the progress 
of above a century andahalf. This is doing something, to lift from the sex the heavy 
weight of the primal curse ; and we challenge in return for it, their kind regard.” 

Let it be observed that in the first period mentioned in the above quo- 
tation the management of the lying-in chamber was in the hands of fe- 
male, while it is now in the hands of male accoucheurs. And yet efforts 
are being made to restore the old. order of things! 

Our author further establishes his point by reference to the statistics 
of the older New York and Philadelphia Hospitals, and then clinches his — 
argument by shewing that while such advance has been made over dis- 
ease in general, the proportion of deaths in tubercular consumption, a 
disease over which the profession has never claimed to have any great 
control, has been rather increasing than diminishing during the past 150 
years, notwithstanding the great improvements that have been made in 
hygienics, showing that social advancement is not the only cause, of the 
increase in the length of human life. He very justly claims, too, that 
all that is valuable in modern sanitary improvements is based on prin- 
ciples elaborated and promulgated by the medical profession. 

In view of this advance he asks—“ Is this the end? Can the life of 
man be still further prolonged?”’—and then shews by recent statistical 
comparisons, that year by year the rate of mortality in England is grad- 
ually diminishing. David says, (Ps. xe: 10), “The days of our years 
are three score years, and ten :” and we firmly believe there is no ground 
for the common interpretation given to the passage that seventy years is 
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the ordinary /imit of human life, but that if it has any special meaning, 
it refers to its allotted average duration, and improvements in medicine 
and hygiene will, we believe, ultimately raise it to that. 

Some of our readers may remembor the mortality among the profes- 
sion of New York during the prevalence of the fever pestilence, a few 
years since. The public appreciation of their self-sacrificing efforts is 
thus touchingly placed in contrast with that of others, who braved per- 
sonal dangers for the benefit of others. 


“ On the 2d of Apri!, nearly five years ago, the City of New York was thrown into 
mourning by the news that two firemen were suddenly killed in the performance of 
their duty. The next day the common council was convened, to give expression to 
this sense of sorrow. The memory of these men was honored with a public funeral. 
Sermons were preached in commemoration of their virtues and courage, and the city 
charged itself with the education of their fatherless children. This was as it should 
be. Wherever personal dangers are to be met for the benefit of others, necessary ex- 
posure should be-encouraged by extraordinary rewards. 

“Some who hear me will remember the pageant of the succeeding 12th of July. 
The sun of that day rose on the national flag at halfmast over all the public buildings 
of that city. He who passed through the park on the morning of that day, might have 
seen a platform there shrouded in black, which, though unoccupied, was already sur- 
rounded by a solemn, silent multitude. The citizen soldiery was at the same time 
mustering from every part of the town, for honors had been decreed to the brave who 
had fallen in the land of the stranger. Then came the gorgeous procession with 
crape-clad banners, marching slow to solemn music, and the church bells tolled fune- 
ral knells as it passed by. A hundred thousand people read with saddened hearts, on 
the black drapery of the hearses, the names of the fallen. For three hours the pom- 
pous procession marched, proclaiming that the soldier shall be honored in his death. 
Then that sombre platform was filled. There sat the city council; these were men 
old and honored in the public service; and that hushed and solemn multitude, now 
increasing by thousands, stood gazing at the coflins of the dead. The orator pro- 
nounced the eulogy of the fallen, and expressed the sympathy of the popular heart: the 
minister of the gospel added Christian benediction ; and thus ended, in the words of a 
newspaper, “a scene of mourning and solemn pageantry, such as was never before 
witnessed in this great metropolis.” Thus, then, did glory pay its debt to valor. 

“That same year another little body of soldiers might have been seen, here at 
home, making defensive war against an invading enemy. One after another of that 
little band sunk mortally wounded on their field of battle ; and when at length they 
were gathered to their grave, glory awoke no pans forthem. The public heart, cold 
as the earth which received their mortal remains, felt no pang. Alas! out of the des- 
olated family circle—out of the profession that cherishes their memories—who was 
there to mourn for Snowden? Who was there to mourn for Graham? Who was 
there to mourn for Beals, Hutchinson, Porter, Van Buren, Hedges, Blakemen, Cal- 
houn, Worth and Leonard? Yet these were among the men who stood between the 
living and the dead: these were the costly sacrifice, and yet not all the sacrifice, by 
which the fever pestilence was stayed. And have they died in vain?” 


One or two more quotations shewing the self-sacrificing spirit which 
actuates the body of the profession, and we have done with this instrue- 
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tive and useful address, every word of which is “ profitable for doctrine.” 


“You all remember how, in 1848, the plague fell on Sandusky city, and made havoc 
before unheard of in this country. It was estimated that one-sixth of the inhabitants 
remaining in that doomed city were carried to their graves in less than one month. 
On the 3d of July, the population was found by census to be 5,667; and of this number, 
only nine were confined to their beds by sickness. On the 22d of the same month, 
the mayor reports:—‘It is impossible to describe the desolation that withered the 
hearts of the strongest: the physicians were worn out by toil and more exhausting 
cares ; and it became difficult to procure nurses for the sick, or burial for the dead.’ 
On the 30th, says another report: ‘The havoc was awful. Our few remaining physi- 
cians were flying from one part of the city to another, unable to give more than afew 
moments to those struck down, and great numbers were doomed to die without a 
physician or a nurse.’ On that sad day the plague-smitten city cried aloud for help, 
and their cry reached the ears of those on whom the sufferer never calls in vain. 
Lasting honors to the men who responded to this call, in the name of the profession. 
In a single day; help arrived ; and in two days, the six physicians of the town were 
replaced by 24 physicians and 5 medical students from different and distant places. 
One impulse moved them; one courage sustained them; through them spoke the 
heart of the profession. God blessed their labors, and the plague was stayed ; and when 
at length their work of mercy was accomplished, and they had returned to their 
homes, the mayor, in his proclamation, acknowledging these and other favors, says: 
‘The benefits conferred and the obligations imposed are so great, that words seem 
powerless to express the gratitude felt for these great and holy and disinterested 
offices of charity.’ ‘For it adds not a little to the meritoriousness of these services 
(medical), that all compensation from the town and poor was declined; and he con- 
cludes, ‘ Though the citizen of Sandusky cannot find words to express his gratitude, 
he can thank God that his lot is cast where christian charities grow and flourish, and 
he can invoke God’s best blessings on those who remembered him in the day of sore 
distress.’ ” 

* * “* - 7 * * 

“ Finally, if the public offer us no rewards, no honors, no encouragements; they 
give us no occasion to complain of their demands. The profession in this country 
presents the novel spectacle of a body of men conscientiously forcing themselves to 
acquisitions of knowledge and skill, not only hot demanded, but actually discouraged 
by those for whose benefit they labor. Medicine is the only profession that is striving 
systematically to resist the down-levelling tendencies of legislation; the only profes- 
sion, which every year demands of its votaries higher and still higher attainments.” 


First in the Transactions we find a paper by Franklin Tuthill, M. D., 
of New York, on Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages. It is 
a well composed essay, glancing at the history of statistical science, and 
ably arguing the importance of registration laws, while it successfully re- 
futes the cavils of objectors. 

The society would have done a public service had it ordered a general 
distribution of this short essay throughout the state. According to Dr. 
T., statistical science helps to establish an important point in theology, 
as “the fact that whatever Jew shall hereafter pretend to the Messiah-: 
ship aoe fail to establish his pedigree through the unregistered yeara 
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since the dispersion, is an irresistible argument that Shiloh has already 
come.” 

General Washington, “that embodiment of virtue and wisdom,” in a 
letter to Sir John Sinclair, says— 

“T cannot but express myself highly pleased with the undertaking in which you are 
engaged (that of drawing up the statistical account of Scotland), and give my best 
wishes for its success. I am fully persuaded, that when enlightened men will take the 
trouble to examine so minutely into the state of society, as your enquiries seem to go, 
it must result in greatly ameliorating the condition of the people, promoting the inte- 
rest of civil society, and the happiness of mankind at large.” 

As a specimen of the author’s style, as well as for its intrinsic value, 
we give the following quotations on the importance of statistical records, 
with a brief reply to objections. 

“We, of America, think very highly of our registries of deeds. All our acres are 
numbered, and as far as possible described and bounded, and at every change of own- 
ership it is deemed wise to record it, and the descent of an old homestead is often 
more distinctly traced than the genealogy of our acting aristocracy. Why should we not 
preserve with equally scrupulous fidelity our country’s title to her contented, happy 
and healthy people, as to her timbered wilderness or her plough-vexed glebe? unless, 
indeed, a nation’s strength and greatness consists not so much in men as in borders 
that outreach zones, and hem in an empire in hoarded wealth and generally diffused 
confidence, in a fruitful soil and regions that teem with the objects of trade and com- 
merce, in ships of the line, impregnable forts and frowning battlements. 

“ Hallam has said, that statistics are to the political economist, what general history 
is to the philosopher ; they are the foundations upon which he must base his reason- 
ing, as to the comparative strength of states. Justice’s scales are falsely balanced 
unless they are thrown in the fate of nations; the fortunes of empires are staked on 
their truth. War hazarded without their favorable response is as likely to annihilate 
the right, as to avenge the wickedest insult. Inglorious peace must needs be borne, 
when their oracles are dumb, or utter inauspicious auguries. ‘By this computing fa- 
culty,’ says Davenant, ‘ Fabius Maximus found the way to break the strength of Han- 
nibal.” They are the pulse whose condition indicates almost unerringly the strength 
of a country. When David would feel it, he was adjudged guilty of a treason as if in 
adopting the wisest human policy he distrusted the power of the theocracy. And if 
the bare numbers of the people ave so desirable, how worthy are these vital statistics 
—vital truly in a double sense—to be called the people’s pulse, announcing by their 
slightest variations, the symptoms of growth or decay in the body politic. Trusty 
records of our vital statistics are as much superior to the simple census of the 
fighting men, of the women and children, as a chart of every acre of the state, with 
its boundaries noted, and its description complete, and the whole so disposed as to 
facilitate reference, would be superior to a naked statement of the number of acres in 
each State. It is by studying bills of mortality, and birth and marriage records, in their 
connections, that we may learn what trades and professions, a people jealous of human 
life, health and happiness, should foster, and what avoid, as sapping the strength of the 
nation, and wasting its energies—solve the problems so puzzling to modern reforming 
philosophers whether heaven-ordained marriage or Gallic communism is better 
adapted to people the world and maintain its condition—settle the queries over which 
the Malthusians and their opponents so studiously brood—best dispose of the crowds of 
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immigrants that, like the waters of a rising tide, roll into every harbor, up every creek, 
submerge the shoals, fill the channels, cover the flats, and threaten the stout head- 
lands, a living tide eager to work in its place, but ignorant where that place may be— 
prevent the sudden access of wide-spread commercial distress—break the neck of 
starvation, and cripple famine, before he sets his heavy heel upon our shore—devise 
ways and means for our most profitable present employment, to meet and relieve the 
growing wants of our great land, and take up the sure word of prophecy for our future. 
Vital statistics are Baconian facts ; and in the republic of facts, so soon as the num- 
ber relating to any one topic becomes respectable, they move out from under the go- 
vernment of analogous facts, evolve their own rules, develope the law they live under, 
and are admitted to the state of a science. But some one objects, that this is an active 
busy age. Your figures may have many secrets buried under them, but we have not 
time to dig them out. We have fallen on practical times,—we have not the leisure or 
the patience, to fumble over folios of figures, or to reverence greatly your ciphering 
men in closets. Well, the age is a noisy one. The hands are hurrying up and down 
the rigging, leaping from spar to spar, and there is a prodigious excitement. But calm, 
cool heads take the observations, make the calculations, issue the orders, and guide 
our destinies. It is too busy a time, they think, who work the vessel, to be looking 
at stars through the sights of quadrants, studying old charts, and figuring in the cabin. 
But without the cool calculating of the navigator, hidden rocks show no mercy to the 
wealth of the richest argosies or lives of the busiest seamen, and ‘ciphering closet- 
men’ save our workers from infinite fruitless toil. The busier the multitude, the qui- 
eter must be the solitude of the thinker, who directs them. The greater the building 
on which the laborers engage, the more nice and accurate must be the ‘ laying-down’ 
and ‘taking off? and ‘figuring up’ of the draughtsman. There is no grcund for fear, 
but there will be found students enough to marshal into order all the facts we accu- 
mulate, to turn heat and light enough upon the conglomerate mass to free from the 
dross and roll out the shining streams of pure metal. Generalization and speculation 
are the hobbies of all our scholars. Heap up the statistics on their tables, and 
they will make their generalizations practical; they will test, by them, their specula- 
tions, and be forced to reject all stubborn theories that will not conform to the lasy 
curves of truth. 

“They are invaluable for statesmen, who would not erect in the public works, 
monuments of their ownignorence. For lack of them, impregnable forts have been 
located in districts where miasmata have soon left no lives to guard them ; batteries 
constructed where poisoned air was a sufficient defence; dock-yards chosen and fur 
nished with all their costly appointments, only to be removed again, when dear expe- 
rience has taught the lesson that a cheap record of a few years’ duration would have 
shown at the first glance ; public works abandoned when half completed, and myriads 
of lives sacrificed to pestilence, which had been drafted by war to woo back gentle 
peace.” 

Py 7 * * * * + 

“They will be invaluable for jurists in regulating the descent of property. Nota 
few are poor, who should have been rich, but that they were not able as such regis- 
tries would have made them, to trace their lineage flowing in distinct and unbroken 
lines from wealthy ancestors, whose hoarded wealth must be scattered among stran- 
gers.or forfeited to the government. And this infelicity is growing with our means 
for getting gain and the opportunities for greater accumulation. Even the despised 
and imperfect registries of New York for 1850 and 1851, which were scarcely deemed 
equivalent in value to the blank papers prepared for their reception, may, yet, decide 
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questions of the largest consequence, determining the settlement of millions of money, 
and prove the most capable friends of justice whose kind designs, ignorance so often 
thwarts.” 


With such facts and considerations before them, we cannot see how 
the legislature of New York, or of any state, can hesitate a moment as 
to the importance of an efficient statistical bureau, for the facts thus re- 
corded are of the utmost prospective consequence. 

In respect to such researches, we of the present utilitarian age are 
too much inclined to ask cui bono? The judicious merchant or trades- 
man ransacks his storehouse from garret to cellar year by year, that he 
may estimate the exact amount of stock he has on hand, not for any 
present advantage that may accrue to him for the labor bestowed, but 
that he may know exactly what he has in his storehouse, and compare 
his profits with his losses, and know in what articles of merchandize he 
can make the most profitable investment. Knowing these facts he can 
retrench here, launch out there, or wind up his business, according to 
the indications furnished by the statistics which result from his “ taking 
stock.” So, vital statistiés will indicate to a government what direction 
its laws must take, if they would accomplish that which should be the 
chief end of all human law, the welfare of mankind :—salus populi supre- 
ma lex. 

This paper of Dr. Tuthill’s presents such an important matter in so 
clear a light, that we have been tempted to draw largely from it. In- 
deed, we have imbibed such large draughts at the margin of this foun- 
tain, that we must for the present forbear any further special notice of 
the contents of this interesting volume. There are other valuable papers 
in it, on “ Ligature of the Subclavian Artery,” by W. H. Van Buren, 
M. D.—on “ Statistics of the Deaf and Dumb,” by Harvey P. Peet, 
LL. D.—“ On the use of Chloreform in Midwifery,” by George N. Bur- 
well, M. D.—“ Observations on the Pathology of Bright's Disease,” by 
John A. Swett, M. D.—“ On Diptheritic Croup,” by Morgan Snyder, 
M. D.—on “Hospitals” —an Annual Address delivered before the Alba- 
ny County Medical Society, by J. H. Armsby. M. D.—“ On the impor- 
tance to the Physician of the study of the Natural Sciences,” an Annual 
Address delivered before the Cortland County Medical Society, by Caleb 
Green, M. D.—“ A reply to Strictures,’ &c., by P. Van Buren, M. D. 
—“A Communication presented by John Mc Call, M. D., of Utica” — 
and lastly, a lengthy paper, on “The Atomic Theory of Life and Vital 
Heat, vegetable and animal, as balanced by the agency of water,” by 
Thomas Spencer, M. D. 

We have mentioned these papers that our readers may have an idea of 
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the amount and value of the labors of the New York State Medical Society. 
The “Transactions” is an “ Assembly Document,” and we respectfully 
submit, if the appropriation of a portion of the public funds to the dis- 
semination of such facts and observations as it contains, is not better 
than the lavish outlay so frequently made to subserve private or party 


purposes. 


The Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Medical Society of Virginia 
was convened in Richmond, on the 5th of April last—Dr. James Beale, 
President, in the Chair. During the sessions, sixty-two fellows were 
present. The reading of the minutes of the last meeting, the calling of 
the roll—everything, that prevented the Society proceeding immediately 
to business being summarily dispensed with, it would naturally be expected 
that there was a large amount of business to be transacted, but how are we 
disappointed, at finding nothing but the minutes and the Address of the 
President. No essays—no discussions on medical subjects, nothing, but 
a routine of business of mere local interest. But, hold—there was one 
essay, an elaborate and able one, not by a medical man, but by our 
friend Joseph Laidley, Esq., a Pharmaceutist of great attainments.* 

While we thus speak, we would not be unjust to the Medical Society 
of Virginia. In looking over its transactions, we find much to commend, 
yet we confess to a feeling of disappointment, that among the thousands 
of practitioners in the Old Dominion, very many of them too, men of 
distinction and character, whose fame extends far beyond the limits of the 
circle in which they move, that there was not more done directly caleu- 
lated to advance the cause of medical science in general. We are sorry 
when we see any evidence of want of interest in our medical organiza- 
tions. 

A proposition was favorably received, to the effect that it is expedient 
that the Society have a journal of its own, to be conducted by a corps of 
editors to be elected at each annual meeting, and the subject was referred 
toa committee of five fellows. A majority of the committee reported ad- 
versely to the plan, but the Society concurred with, and adopted the re- 
commendation of the minority, and appointed a committee of three 
“ whose duty it shall be to report at the next regular meeting of the So- 
ciety, the plan by which, in their opinion, the enterprize may be most 
successfully carried into execution, together with the probable cost 
thereof.” 


* There was also another—not mentioned, however, in the minutes—on Surgical 
” &c., by James Bolton, M D. 
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The Society has done one good thing, which, we think will have the 
effect of attaching its members more firmly to it, for when they think of 
their place of annual convocation, they will not think merely of Rich- 
mond in the abstract. That would be difficult to do and have the inte- 
rests of medicine at the same time occupy a chief place in the mind, for 
the associations connected with the capital of the State are too varied to 
make the contemplation profitable, unless there is some nucleus around 
which the thoughts may centre, and to which the affections may cling. 
When the Jews prayed toward Jerusalem, it was not the walls or the 
houses that composed that goodly city, which stirred their heart’s devo- 
tion, and caused a thrill of reverence at every mention of its name, but 
it was the gorgeous temple on Mount Moriah, whither all the males were 
required to resort three times a year, and present themselves and their 
offerings before the Lord. This it was that made every Jew think and 
speak of Jerusalem with a reverence that connected itself with no other 
of their cities. 

The action of the Society to which we refer, is the establishment of a 
library, pathological museum, and herbarium, for the accommodation 
of which a suitable room was rented. Here is something tangible—our 
library—our museum—our herbarium—our medical hall—the body 
has a soul, some inducement to undertake the long journey over hill and 
dale to Richmond. Each member, has a personal interest in the eollec- 
tion—a book in the library from his own—a pathological specimen, that 
he presented—a specimen from his own cabinet. In this, the Society is 
laying a good foundation for the future, and we venture to say no sub- 
sequent meeting will present so meagre a display of essays and commu- 
nications as this one has done. The committee report about thirty spe- 
cimens in the pathological museum, put up for permanent preservation, 
besides others in their possession not yet put up. A very good beginning. 
They also report 200 specimens of the materia medica. A large delega- 
tion was appointed to attend the meeting of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, who were instructed among other things, “to support such 
changes in the constitution of the Association as will exclude from 
representation in that body, all colleges and schools which do not con- 
form to its recommendations on the subject of medical education.” 

The President in his Address, gave a brief historical sketch of the So- 
ciety, and closed with some remarks on the subject of quackery. The 
essay of Mr. Laidley was “on the Dispensing of Physic,—the Relation 
of Pharmacy to the Practice of Medicine.” It is a well written paper, 
presenting in a strong light, subjects of vital interest to the physician and 
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the pharmaceutist. Mr. L. recommends stringent legislation, both as to 
the qualifications of dispensers of medicines, and the qualities of drugs. 
He spares neither the ignorant or careless physician, who does not know 
how to write a prescription, or who uses a nomenclature not recognized 
in our standards—nor the equally culpable apothecary, who is ignorant 
of the properties of drugs, and who compounds prescriptions without 
judgment. And he has a doubly charged dart for the reckless and un- 
principled vender of drugs, whose sordid soul allows him for filthy lucre’s 
sake, to adulterate drugs, thus jeopardizing life by rendering the action 
of medicines uncertain. We would be glad to notice this paper further, 
(which is published in full in the Stethoscope for July,) but just here we 
must close our notice of the Medical Society of Virginia, and turn our 
attention to others. 


Other State Societies have recently held annual meetings, but we must 
postpone a notice of their proceedings until we receive the published re- 
ports. 

So far as we know, the Belmont Medical Society is the only single 
county organization that annually publishes its transactions. The annual 
meeting was held, we presume, about the middle of June. We have no 
means of knowing how large the Society is, but it is evident it has a good 
deal of the esprit du corps. In the present instance, the papers read 
were ten in number, and occupy fifty-eight pages of print. As worthy 
of special notice we would mention an essay on “ Dental Science,” by 
D. L. Pratt, Surgeon Dentist. An essay “on the Empirical and Spir- 
itualistic Philosophies,” by Dr. John G. Affleck, is noticable on account 
of the erroneous reasoning and false philosophy it contains. It pains us, 
that a man of his years and learning, should so close his eyes against the 
revelations of Holy Writ, and the evidences of the immortality of the 
soul. In a report on Epidemics, Dr. Affleck mentions some cases of 
what appeared to be true Cholera Asiatica, which occurred in Bridge- 
port, in April, 1852. It seems that an unusual flood in the Ohio had 
submerged a large quantity of barley in a warehouse, and to make the 
loss less, the barley had been offered to the citizens at a nominal price, 
and a few bushels sold. 

“Looking round for a cause, [of the epidemic,] I hesitated not to attribute it to the 
use of the wet barley. The owner of the house where the cholera first broke out, had 
been feeding the barley as a slop to iis cow, and the children had been partaking 
freely of the milk. The woman who died, had been using buttermilk freely, made from, 


the same kind of food; and the man who lost the four hogs had been feeding a swill 
to them, made from the barley. The other hogs that were affected had not been fed 
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by the owner, but had free access to a trough where the swill was. He supposed the 
barley to be the cause of their death. 

From the best investigation I could make, I came to the conclusion, that the disor- 
ganizing barley was the cause. 

Since the above was written, I have the following facts from George Dixon, a relia- 
ble and intelligent Englishman, now of this place. He was an eye witness to the 
events described as follows: 

About 33 years ago, the sloop Robert and Margaret, loaded with barley, was wreck- 
ed at Alemouth, a seaport near Alnwick, Northumberland, Eng. After the barley had 
floated to the shore, the people carried away large quantities. Some used it, after it 
had been dried, for bread. The most of it for cow and hog feed. A considerable 
number of the people that had used it, died after an illness of two or three months. 
Some of them were affected with ulcers in the neck. All were affected in the bowels, 
discharging therefrom a substance like thick milk, occasionally mixed with blood. 
Nearly all of the cows and hogs th it were fed upon it died in a week—much swelled, 
as if poisoned, to use his expression. About 10 years afterwards, another vessel, con- 
taining barley was wrecked at the same place, but this barley did little harm, for upon 
it being known to the authorities, notices were posted up to avoid the use of it.” 


We expect to resume these “notices” in our next. S. W. B. 





PRINCIPLES OF MEDICINE: Comprising General Pathology and Thera- 
peutics, and a brief general view of Etiology, Nosology, Semeiology, 
Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Hygienics. By CHAaRtEs J. B. WILLIAMS, 
M. D., F. R. S., &e. &e., &e. Edited, with additions, by Meridith 
Clymer, M. D., &c., &c. Fourth American edition, revised, pp. 476. 
Philadelphia, Blanchard & Lea, 1853. 


We like works on the Principles of medicine. Firmly indoctrinate 
our student in the fundamental principles of medical science, and the de- 
tails of practice will very soon suggest themselves. This work of Dr. 
Williams’ first appeared in 1843, and was immediately reproduced in 
this country. It is too widely known to need any commendation from 
us. No library is complete without it; an@ as medical science is pro- 
gressive, it is always well to possess the last edition of such a work. The 
present (fourth) edition, has nearly 100 pages more than the first had. 

B. 


On THE DisEAsEs OF THE Liver. By Grorce Bupp, M.D., F.R.S., 
Prof. of Medicine in King’s College, London, and fellow of Caius’ 
College, Cambridge. Second American, from the last and Improved 
London Edition, with colored plates and wood cuts. pp. 468. Phi- 
ladelphia, Blanchard and Lea, 1853. 


This work has been before the profession since 1845, and the fact that 
two editions have been called for, both in England and this country, is 
evidence of the professional appreciation of the manner in which the au- 
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thor treats of the subject. Disorders of the liver are very prevalent in 
some parts of our country, and of this State, and monographs on an or- 
gan like the liver, which may be called the common sewer of the body, 
and obstructions in which undoubtedly give rise to, or influence many of 
our bodily ailments, are well worthy of close study. Dr. Budd bases his 
claims as an author on this subject, on eight years of Hospital practice, 
during three of which he was “ visiting Physician to the Seamen’s Hos- 
pital, Dreadnought, where my attention was especially called to diseases 
of the liver, which are there very frequent among the men who have been 
much in India aad other hot climates.” We heartily commend the work 
to the favorable consideration of our readers. 

A full index would, in our opinion, have been an improvement to each 
of the above works. B. 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. By Atrrep S. Tayror, M. D., F. BR. 8., 
Hon. M. D. Univ. St. Andrews; Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians ; Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and Lecturer 
on Medical Jurisprudence and Chemistry in Guy’s Hospital. Quo 
dificilius, hoc preclarius. Third American, from the Fourth London 
edition. Edited, with additions, by Edward Hartshorn, M. D., one of 
the Surgeons of Wills’ Hospital, etc. etc., pp. 681. Philadelphia, 
Blanchard & Lea, 1853. 


It has been asserted of Medical men that they never appear to greater 
disadvantage, than when called upon to give testimony involving medi- 
cal opinions before courts of law. One reason perhaps is, that they un- 
dertake to say too much. Lawyers delight in leading the witness into 
those hypothetical mazes so numerous in our profession, in which an as- 
tute attorney will soon involve him in contradictory testimony. To avoid 
such a calamity, and insure a speedy and safe passage over the foul and 
filthy streams of the law, let the Medical man bury himself amid such 
folios as the one under consideration, until he is armed and equipped at 
all points. 

Taylor is a standard author on this subject, both in Europe and this 
country, and his work is worthy a place in every medical library. It 
contains, besides a full index, a Glossary of medical terms for the use of 
the non-medical man. The enterprizing firm, which has brought out the 
three works above noticed, has laid the profession under obligations which 
we feel assured will be acknowledged in the shape of a liberal patronage. 
The books are all well printed on good paper, and firmly bound, in a 

B. 


style uniform with most of their medical publications. 
48 
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A Practical Treatise on the DiskAses OF CHILDREN: By J. ForsyTx 
Meias, M. D., Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine, in the Philadel- 
phia Medical Association ; Fellow of the College of Physicians of Phi- 
ladelphia ; Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila., and 
of the American Philosophical Society. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged, pp. 702: Phila., Lindsay and Blakiston, 1853. 

We feel proud when we contemplate such a work as the above. It is 
an evidence, that however valuable foreign productions may be for refe- 
rence, we do not need to go abroad for elaborate treatises on medicine. 
Let our publishers and our profession hold out sufficient encouragement 
to native talent and authorship, and soon American ideas in American 
books will be more eagerly sought on the other side the Atlantic than 
they have been, while we will depend less upon foreign talent and obser- 
vation. There is now a growing demand abroad for our books, and the 
question so sneeringly asked a few years since by some phlegmatic John 
Bull—“ Who reads an American book ?”” has been echoed back in the 
shape of whole invoices of American literature. 

This second edition of Dr. Meigs’ work is a very great improvement 
upon the first. The fact that that was well received, is evidenced from 
the speedy sale of the edition, which was exhausted a yearago. The 
principal changes in the present volume are, an introductory essay of over 
thirty pages on the clinical examination of children—over one hundred 
pages of new matter on diseases of the skin—very full articles on Atelec- 
tasis pulmonum and tracheotomy in croup, while the articles on croup, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, scarlet fever, and measles, have been entirely re- 
written or otherwise improved. 

The diseases treated of, are divided into six classes, these being sub- 
divided into chapters and sections. Class 1, treats of diseases of the re- 
spiratory organs—2, of the digestive organs—3, of the nervous system— 
4, eruptive fevers—5, diseases of the skin—6, worms in the alimentary 
canal. 

In his enumeration of the operations of Traeheotomy in croup, the au- 
thor has overlooked a case reported in this Journal (Vol. 5, p. 332). 
The operation, which we believe was the third in this country, while it 
was the first successful one, was performed in 1828, by Dr. Joseph T. 
Pitney, of Auburn, N. Y., the subject being Margaret, aged four years, 
daughter of Prof. Henry Mills, of Auburn Theological Seminary. The 
case which is worthy of record, was published by Dr. Lewis Condict, of 
Morristown, in this State. 

We are sorry to observe that in his formule the author neglects to use 
the distinctive f for fluid ounce, fluid drachm, &e., so strongly and so 
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properly recommended in our national pharmacopeia and in the U. 8. 
Dispensatory. This is an Americanism perhaps, but it is an exceeding- 
ly important one. For instance, on page 662 is a prescription in which 
it is evident that while one liquid is intended to be measured another is 
to be weighed. Thus, 


K Vinii Opii, 38s. 
Picis Liquid, Dviss. 
Axungiz, 3j—™. 


but for the sign 5 tustead of 3 or 3, we presume the tar would have 
been as likely to be measured as weighed. We notice other departures 
from our national nomenclature. In the above formula axungia for 
lard, is not according to our standards. We hope that in the next edi- 
tion the above will be corrected. 

We bespeak for Dr. Meigs’ book what it richly deserves—a wide cir- 
culation. The publishers have done their part well, in good printing, 
and firm, durable binding. The style of binding of the four works no- 
ticed above, is exactly uniform. B. 





A Discourse on the Life, Character, and Services of Daniel Drake, 
M. D. Delivered by request, before the Faculty and Medical Stu- 
dents of the University of Louisville, Jan. 27, 1853. By 8. D. Gross, 
M. D. pp. 92; Louisville, 1853. 


Biographical Notice of Daniel Drake, M.D. Read by appointment be- 
fore the College of Physicians of Phila. By Cartes D. Metas, M. 
D., and published in its Transactions, July, 1853. 


[With a Portrait. ] 


We had expected to have given an extended notice in this number, of the late Dr. 
Drake, of Cincinnati, and with this purpose in view, incurred considerable expense in 
having a portrait engraved from an excellent lithograph by Applegate and Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, But an admonition from the printer, that we had already encroached upon 
the last “ form” (of eight pages,) while there is much editorial and other matter, requir- 
ing attention, we are forced to give a mere sketch of his life. The fact of Dr. Drake 
having been a Jerseyman by birth, seemed to demand some special tribute, at our 
hands, to his memory. 

When, on the 6th of November, 1852, the telegraph reported throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, “ Dr. Drake, a distinguished physician of Cincinnati died last 
night,” certainly, every medical mind could feel that “a prince and a great man” had 
fallen. Following as his demise did, close upon that of America’s greatest statesman, 
his loss to community was scarcely less than that of the great “ Expounder,” though 
from the usages of society, there were no public pageants throughout the country to 
do him honor, as in the case of the former. Indeed, one of Dr. Drake’s last public 
acts was to address a public meeting to do honor to the memory of Daniel Webster. 

Daniel Drake was born in Essex county, in this State, on the spot where the town 
of Plainfield now stands, on the 20th day of October, 1785. His parents were esti- 
mable people, natives of that vicinity, and were in humble circumstances. His mo- 
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ther, whose maiden name was Shotwell, was reared a Quaker. When their son 
Daniel was but two and a half years old, his parents, to better their fortunes, joined 
an emigration party to the West, and settled in Mason county, Kentucky, where the 
earlier years of his life were spent. His early educational advantages were exceed- 
ingly limited, being confined to a few winter months of schooling in a Kentucky log 
school house of those days, under a master, the extent of whose accomplishments 
comprised, reading, writing, spelling, and “ cyphering” as far as the “ Rule of Three.” 
His summer months were devoted to assisting in the labors of the farm. “ Thus it 
will be seen that his alma mater was the forest ; his teacher, nature; his classmates, 
birds and squirrels, and wild flowers.” In the autumn of 1800, just as he was enter- 
ing on his sixteenth year, he went to Cincinnati, and entered the office of Dr. William 
Goforth, for the purpose of studying medicine. It was stipulated that he should live in 
his preceptor’s family, that he should be sent to school two quarters, that he might 
learn the Latin language, and that he should remain in Dr. G’s office four years, at 
the end of which time he should be transmuted into a doctor. His preceptor was to 
receive $400. He appreciated the young student’s talent and industry, and encoura- 
ged him in his studies. Dr. Goforth was a native of the State of New York, and emi- 
grated to the West at the same time that our hero’s parents did. He settled in Cin- 
cinnati in the early part of 1800. “He was a man of the most winning and fascina- 
fing manners, was very kind and courteous to the poor, possessed fine conversational 
powers, with an inexhaustible fund of anecdote, was 2 warm politician, and was the 
first to practice vaccination in the West.” He died in Cincinnati, in the Spring of 
1817, in the 5ist year of his age. 

Dr. Drake always venerated his memory, and was more proud of the diploma given 
him by his preceptor at the close of his pupilage, written in a bold and beautifvl hand, 
On form paper, than any other testimonial he ever received by scientific bodies at 
home or abroad. This diploma, which was the first ever given on the other side the 
Alleghanies, read as follows: “CincrnnaT1, State of Ohio, August 1,1805. I do certi- 
fy that Mr. Daniel Drake, has pursued, under my direction, for four years, the study of 
Physic, Surgery, and Midwifery. From his good abilities and marked attention to the 
prosecution of his studies, I am fully convinced that he is well qualified to practice in 
these branches. William Goforth, Jr., Surgeon General 1st Division Ohio Militia.” 

In the autumn of 1805, Dr. Drake, (for he had now “graduated” in medicine), went 
to Philadelphia, and attended his first course of Lectures in the University of Penna. 
under the celebrated teachers Rush, Wistar, Barton, Physick, and Woodhouse. But 
poverty compelled him in the Spring of 180 to return to the West, and commence 
the practice of medicine without a diploma from the University. He now settled in 
Mason Co. Ky., the home of his childhood, where, however, he remained but a year, 
when he returned to Cincinnati, and began to practice. 

A few months afterwards, in Dee. 1807, he was united in marriage to Miss Harriet 
Sisson, a grand-daughter of Col. Jared Munsfield, Surgeon General of the N. W. Ter- 
ritory, and afterwards a distinguished Professor in the military academy at West Point. 
“This lady possessed elegant manners, unusual personal beauty, and a vigorous un 
derstanding. The union was a most congenial and appreciative one ; their attachment 
founded upon mutual esteem, and good deeds, ripened with their years, and by degrees 
assumed almost a romantic character. In her counsel and sympathy, Dr. Drake found 
support and consolation in his pecuniary embarrassments, and in many of the other 
trials of his varied and chequered life. The issue of this union was three children, @ 
son and two daughters; all of whom survive to inherit their parents’ good name, and 
to transmit it unimpaired to their children. Mrs. Drake died in September, 1525.” 
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In 1810 Dr. Drake put forth his first printed essay. It was comprised in a pam- 
phlet of sixty pages on the “ Topography, Climate, and Diseases of Cincinnati,” which 
was afterwards elaborated into a more extended treatise, published at Cincinnati in 
1815, under the title of “ Natural and Statistical View, or Picture of Cincinnati, 
and the Miami Country.” This book gave him an extended reputation at home and 
abroad. “ It was illustrated by maps, and accompanied by an appendix, giving an ac- 
count of some late earthquakes, the aurora borealis, and southwest wind; the whole 
forming a duodecimo volume of 251 pages. The book soon attracted the attention of 
the public, and invited emigration to the west, but especially to Cincinnati, from all 
parts of America and Europe.” 

In the fall of 1815 Dr. Drake repaired to Philadelphia, and attended his second 
course of Lectures in the University of Penna., whence he graduated in the Spring of 
1816. In 1813 he took a prominent part in establishing a Lancasterian School, which 
subsequently expanded into the College of Cincinnati. 

In the autumn of 1815 he was offered a professorship in a medical school about to 
be founded in Lexington, Ky., but did not accept it till the winter of 1817, when he oc- 
cupied the chair of Materia Medica, though he resigned it the following year. 

In the Spring of 1818 he delivered a popular course of lectures on Botany, and in 
the autugn of that year he gave a private course of medical lectures, in association 
with Dr. Slack, his department being the Practice of Medicine and the Materia Medica. 

In 1819* he procured from the Legislature, a Charter for the Medical College of 
Ohio, which went into operation with five professors, Dr. Drake being Prof. of the In- 
stitutes and Practice of Medicine, and Obstetrics. But dissensions arose in the faculty, 
and in the Spring of 1822 it was reduced to only three, viz; Drs. Drake, Slack, and 
Smith. The two latter “had become inimical to our Professor, and as the power of 
removal was vesied in their board, it was moved aud seconded that Dr. Drake be ex- 
pelled from his professorship. Drake was President of the faculty. ‘Is the motion 
seconded ? said he. ‘Aye!’ ‘It is moved and seconded that Dr. Drake be expelled 
from his professorship. Are you ready for the question? All those in favor of the 
motion will say, Aye.’ There were two affirmative voices. ‘The ayes have it—Dr. 
Drake is expelled, said the imperturbable ; and putting on his hat, he vacated the chair, 
leaving the two voters in possession of the power over an institution he had founded.” 
“ He soon after published a narrative of the rise and fall of the Medical College of 
Ohio.” 

In 1823 he was recalled to the professorship of Materia Medica in the Transylvania 
School, at Lexington, and was the next year transferred to the chair of Therapeutics 
and Practice, which he held until he resigned it in 1827. 

In 1830 he was elected to the professorship of Institutes and Practice in the Jeffer- 
son Medical College, Philada., and accepted it with the express understanding, that 
he would hold it for only one season, when his interests would call him to the West 
again. : 

The next year he was tendered and accepted the chair of clinical medicine in the 
Medical College of Ohio, but resigned it in the early part of 1832. 

{n 1833 he declined a professorship in the University of Virginia, which was offered 
him. 

In 1835, after having declined the chair of Practice in the Medical College of Ohio, he 
obtained the organization of the Medical Department of Cincinnati College, and held 





*1 find some discrepancy in my authorities, in respect to dates, but think those | 
have adopted are in the main correct. 
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in it a professorship of Theory and Practice during the four following years, when the 
Institution was discontiued. 

In 1839, he was elected to a professorship of Pathological Anatomy and Clinical 
Medicine, in the University of Louisville, Ky., and labored there assiduously, during 
ten years, the last four of which he lectured on Pathology and Practical Medicine. 
But having arrived very nearly to an age when, by the act of the Board of Trustees a 
professor becomes superaunuated, he severed his connection with the University, and 
returned agaig to Cincinnati, where he soon afterwards accepted the chair of Special 
Pathology, Practice, and Clinical Medicine in the Medical College of Ohio, the Insti- 
tution he had founded in 1819. 

In the autumn of 1850, he was recalled to the chair he had vacated eighteen months 
before in the University of Louisville, where he remained two sessions, and once 
more returned to Cincinnati, and connected himself again with the Medical College 
of Ohio, whieh had been re-organized, with an able faculty, and under bright pros- 
pects, and it was at the opening of the session, when everything regarding the School 
was bright and encouraging, that he was stricken down by death. Thus, after all the 
changes he experienced, he finally died in connection with the school he had first es- 
tablished. 

Dr. Drake was a voluminous writer. We have spoken of his first litefry effort. 
In 1827, he started the first medical periodical in the West, the Western Journal of 
the Medical and Physical Sciences. He maintained his connection with it until 1839. 
We have neither time or space to speak of his minor essays and publications. The 
Western Journal contained many rich contributions from his prolific pen. 

But, the crowning effort of his genius, and the one, which of all others, will hand 
his name down to future generations, is his work entitled, “ A Systematic Treatise, 


Historical, Etiological, and Practical, on the Principal Diseases of the Interior Valley of 


North America, as they appear in the Caucasian, African, Indian and Esquimauz Va- 
rieties of its Population,’ Cincinnati, 1850, 8vo. pp. 878. He had brought the second 
volume of this great work nearly to a close, when he was arrested by the hand of 
death. It is shortly to be published under the editorial supervision of S. Hanbury 
Smith, M. D. 

The initiatory steps towards the production of this great work, were taken as early 
as 1822, and its completion was a darling object of bis ambition. It was most likely 
suggested by the work on Cincinnati and the Miami country, he published in 1815. In 
the prosecution of this work, he explored most of the country watered by the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries. In 1837, he visited a portion of the South. “In 1843 he made 
a second tour, embracing Louisiana, Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, and the Gulf of 
Mexico; and subsequently he explored the interior of Kentucky, Tennessee, the two 
Carolinas, Virginia, Western Pennsylvania, New York, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, the Great Lakes, and Canada.” This will attest his in- 

* dustry, and indomitable perseverance. 

Dr. Drake took an actice part in the deliberations of the American Medical Associ- 
ation, and was at its meeting in Richmond, Va., a few months preceding his death. 

He was always a staunch friend of religion and morality; was for many years an 
exemplary member of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh,—an able champion of the 
cause of the Bible and Temperance, frequently lecturing on these subjects. While 
in Louisville, he kept up among the students a Sabbath morning prayer meeting, and 
endeavored to promote the cause of temperance among them, by forming a Tem- 
perance Society, which was productive of much good, and flourished a long time. 

But we must draw this sketch to a close. We have been able to give only a brief 
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outline of the life of this remarkable man, and have been compelled to omit much 
that would have been interesting and profitable to our readers. His triumphant ca- 
reer speaks in tones of encouragement to those, who with slender means and few ad- 
vantages, aspire to a name and a place among their fellow men. It was industry and 
not genius alone that placed Daniel Drake in the foremost rank of the physicians of 
our land. . 


EDITORIAL. 


EXPLANATORY. 


On account of indisposition, we are compelled to issue our present 
number, with no other Editorial matter than this explanatory note. We 
are satisfied however, sceing that the contributions of correspondents, 
and the bibliographical notices by the publisher, more than compensate 
for our own deficiency. We regret too, that some additional matter for 
the bibliographical department, a biographical sketch of Dr. McKissack, 
of this State, and reports of medical societies must be deferred to another 
time, for want of space. Surely, the “ signs of the times” point to an 
enlargement of the Reporter, though it is equally certain that the sighs 
of the publisher, and the cravings of the printer, yearn toward the many 
delinquent subscribers, with an carnest solicitude that they may rid 
themselves of present obligations, and be more prompt in the future. 


MISCELLANY. 


While in this section of country we/are pretty free from epidemic diseases, and the 
general health is measurably good, death is doing its fearful work elsewhere. Railway 
catastrophies begin to lay claim to an important position in our list of epidemics. The 
cholera prevailsto a limited extent in some parts of the country. But the cities of 
New Orleans and New York are the most severely scourged, the former by the rava- 
ges of Yellow Fever, and the latter by the effects of the great heat of the past week. 
The deaths in both cities is confined principally to the emigrant population. 


Deaths by Yellow Fever in New Orleans. 


For the week ending July 30, 692 | For one week ending 6 A. M.,12, 1,277 

- - “Aug. 6, 947] “ 24 hours a a ae 
Deaths in New York from effects of Heat. 

Aug. 9, as se Aug. 13, pee eo ee 

“10, gi Dink gSrigneett “14, pla? lee tel, am 

« 11, Slt stag till 14 “ 15, oe 

* . 2 & Dee Oe ao 

Total in seven days, 220 


Ata meeting of the Alumni of the University of Pa., held in Mobile, Ala., to take 
into consideration the deaths of Drs. Chapman and Horner, late Professors in the Uni- 
versity, it was recommended to the “ Alumni of the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania throughout the world to contribute the sum of one dollar each, 
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on or before the 25th of Dec. next, to defray the expenses of erecting a suitable monu- 
ment to their memories, in the University yard in Philadelphia, that such contribution 
be sent to the Dean, or any member of the present Faculty, to be used by them for 
that purpose as soon as, in their judgment, a sufficient sum shall have been received.” 
We commend the object to the attention of our readers. 


Some of our New England friends have been rather at fault in respect to fraterniz- 
ing with quacks. The following resolution of the Essex North District Medical Soci- 
ety indicates an improvement. 

Resolved—That all pretensions to homeopathy, tediepathe, or other exclusive sys- 
tems of medical practice, when held up as advertisements or otherwise, as means of 
obtaining business, in preference to other members of the medical profession, are 
quackish, and are sufficient cause, when proved, for exclusion or expulsion from the 
Society.” 

That will do for a beginning, but there seems to us vast room yet for improvement. 

LD’ Abeille Medicale of July 5th, states that the Cholera, which has so long prevailed in 
St. Petersburgh has attacked Moscow so violently, that it was necessary to open eight 
hospitals immediately for the accommodation of patients. 


Dr. S. O. Scruggs of Louisiana, we learn from the Southern Journal, highly recom- 
mends a strong decoction of coffee used freely in combination with opium, in Asiatic 
Cholera. Dr. 5S. has also used the tincture of veratrum viride successfully in pneumo- 
nia. It is a powerful agent and should be cautiously used. 

The St. Louis Med. and Surg. Journal very properly recommends to its cotempora- 
ries the propriety of having their Journals trimmed. There is no excuse for neglect in 
this simple matter. The labor of perusing thirty or more exchanges is enough, without 
the loss of time and the vexation consequent on trimming leaves. su 





OBITUARY. 

Died,—In Philadelphia, July 1, 1853, et. '72, Nathaniel Chapman, M. D., Emeritus 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in the University of Pa. Dr. C. was 
born in Fairfax Co. Va., May 28, 1780. In 1797 he commenced the study of medicine 
in the office of Dr. Rush, Philada., receiving his degree at the University of Penna., 
in 1801. He then went abroad and spent four years chiefly in Edinburgh and London. 
While abroad he became intimate with such men as Dugald Stewart, the Earl of Bu- 
chan, Mr. (afterwards Lord) Brougham, Jeffrey and other celebrated men of the times. 
He first became connected with the University of Pa., as adjunct Professor of Mid- 
wifery in 1806, soon after which he was elected professor of Materia Medica, and on 
the death of Dr. Rush in 1812, he succeeded him in the chair of Theory and Practice, 
which he filled as Professor and Emeritus Professor till his death. We forbear further 
notice at present, as we expect in the course of a few months, to publish a more ex- 
tended Biography accompanied by a likeness. 

—— In Louisville Ky., July 9, Charles Caldwell, M. D., et. about 90. Dr. C. was 
for many years Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in Transylvania University, and 
in the Medical College ot Louisvile. It is erroneously stated that he was the oldest 
physician in the United States. He graduated at the University of Pa., in 1796, while 
Dr. Lewis Condict, of this State, and Dr. John Redman Coxe of Philadelphia, grad- 
uated in 1794. 

—— In Philada., June 28, Thomas R. Brinckle, M. D., et. 43. 

—— In Philada., Aug. 3, Dr. William Pettit, et. 48. 

—— In Richmond, Va., Dr. Robert Butler. 

—— In Baltimore, Dr. J. B. Wells, U. 8. N. P 
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